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STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  FRANCE  DURING  THE 
XVII.  CENTURY. 

Though  the  French  have  long  wished  to  have  a 
oharacteristia  music  of  their  own,  yet  they  have  been 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  they  owe  the  establish, 
ment  of  operas  in  F'rance  to  the  Italians  ;  and  Ren> 
•ccini  who  followed  Queen  Mary  of  Medicis  into 
Trance,  first  furnished  the  idea  of  dramatic  mnsic. — 
During  the  minority  of  Loots  XIV.  Cardinal  Masar* 
ioe  had  two  operas  in  Italian  verse  and  Kalian  music, 
performed  by  Italian  singers,  whom  he  had  sent  for 
ixpressly  to  the  court  of  France,  to  impress  them 
with  a  favourable  idea  ef  the  music  of  his  country. 

The  first  of  these  operas  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  little  else  than  a  burletta.  Ibe  great  Lulli, 
wa*  fiirmerly  under  scullion  of  the  King's  kitchen  ; 
jet  this  fortunate  young  man,  who  began  by  scraping 
on  a  wretched  vioHn,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his 
frllow  servants,  was  the  first  that  intioduced  the  reg* 
alar  operas  in  I  r^nce.  From  the  patronage  of  .Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Guise,  who  discovered  hi«'geniiis,  he  soon 
arrived,  from  being  one  of  the  musicians  in  the  King's 
band,  to  solid  preferment,  and  nottrithstanding  the 
coarseness  of  his  manners,  he  was  in  such  favour  with 
his  royal  master,  that  I.oiiis  would  listen  to  no  other 
musician ;  he  granted  him  Utires  dt  noblesse,  and 
msHe  him  secretary  to  himself  The  recitative  of 
Lulli  is,  however,  very  unpleasant  to  modem  cars  ; 
yet  his  airs,  chorus^es,  and  dances,  are  all  easy  and 
true  to  nature ;  all  his  music  was  pleasing  to  the 
Trench,  the  taste  of  which  nation,  according  to  Vol¬ 
taire  is  not  accordant  with  that  of  any  other;  the  vo¬ 
cal  music  of  France  is  particularly  monotonious  and 
lanmid  ;  the  French  tunes  for  dances  are  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand  most  admir.thle  and  delightfully  animated. — 
There  were  several  organists  in  France  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  who  are  yet  held  in  grenteat  rever 


ence  by  their  country  ;  and  besides  the  composers  for 
the  church  and  theatre,  there  were  several  en.inent 
lutenista,  whose  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  miinical 
annals  of  France  The  father  of  the  celebrated  Ninon 
dc  I'EncIos  was  a  lutenist  of  considerable  merit  and 
celebnty. 


ON  STYLE  AND  MANNER. 

We  are  naturally  affected  by  sounds,  and  various 
passions  and  emotions  are  excited  by  means  of  our 
sense  of  bearing,  independently  of  the  association  at¬ 
tached  to  words.  Mr.  Burke  has  observed  that  great 
or  sadden  or  tremulous  sounds  produce  emotions  of 
the  sublime,  and  he  quotes  the  effects  of  soft  and 
sweet  sounds  in  music,  as  causes  of  the  beautiAil. 
(Barkeon  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Sec.  25.  Part 
S.)  To  unite  these  effects  of  sound  with  the  impres¬ 
sions  conveyed  by  language,  and  by  their  conjoint  in¬ 
fluence  to  heighten  those  impreuions,  is  the  primary 
abject  of  the  art  ef  singing.  We  find  in  the  works  of 
every  composer,  often  in  the  melody  itself,  but  more 
ftequently  in  the  aeewpanymente,  imitations  of  na¬ 
tural  sounds,  which  are,  however,  in  subservience  to 
certain  laws  by  which  the  ear  seems  to  be  governed, 
but  which  in  truth  have  been  foraied  by  a  long  and 
accorate  observation  of  those  sounds  and  changes 
which  the  ear  has  been  perceived  to  receive  with 
pleasure.  Hence  arise  the  various  degrees  of  loud 
and  soft,  of  slow  or  rapid  movements,  and  of  sudden 
breaks,  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  particular  pas¬ 
sions,  affections,  and  emotions,  and  which  come  at  | 
last  by  their  association  vrith  words,  really  to  figure 
such  images  to  the  mind.  There  are  in  art  fluctu¬ 
ating  as  well  as  fixed  principles."  These  are  com¬ 
monly  among  the  characteristics  of  national  taste, 
and  they  alao  serve  to  mark  the  changes  which  time 
and  the  intercourse  with  other  countries  produce. 

I  'o  these  combinations  of  nature  and  art,  we  may  at¬ 
tribute  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  the  present  state  of 
singing. 

It  must  nqt  however  be  forgotton,  that  this  art  is 
less  reconcilable  to  nature  than  others.  Poetry  and 
Painting  arc  referable  only  to  nature,  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  which  the  mind  readily  gives  to  the  beau  ideal, 
or  to  the  standard  of  imaginary  beauty.  Oiir  admir¬ 
ation  of  the  poet  or  the  painter  is  guided  by  the  re 
s*mhiante  which  his  productions  bear  to  nature  ;  of 
this  every  man  is  in  a  degree  a  judge.  In  singing, 
art  has  departed  so  widely  from  the  primitive  expre*- 
sion  of  natural  passions,  rhat  there  is  little  whicli  af 
fords  an  object  of  comimrifon.  In  thi*  department  of 
musical  science,  taste  therefore  depends  much  more 
u{)on  cultivation  than  in  any  other  art,  since  the  gra 
cea  of  siogiug  are  almost  entirely  factitious  ;  many  ol 


those  most  in  esteem  are  valuable  only  for  their  iliffi 
culty  in  execution,  and  the  labour  and  practise  they 
consequently  imply  ;  and  many  are  such  as  an  un¬ 
taught  ear  would  condemn  as  ah  turd  :  but  that  sing* 
ing  is  consonant  to  nature  in  the  degree  that  it  is  re" 
ally  good,  I  believe  to  be  demonstrated  by  that  uni¬ 
versal  testimony  which  the  genera]  approbation  of  a 
numerous  and  mixed  audience  never  fails  to  bestow. 
The  proximate  causes  of  this  almost  unerring  criterion 
appear  to  be  the  articulate  pronunciation,  and  the 
pure  tone  which  are  constituents  of  excellence,  ;ind 
which  every  one  is  capable  of  distinguishing..  This 
principle  will  be  further  established  when  we  come 
to  treat  separately  of  the  several  parts  of  vocal  per. 
forma  nee. 

It  appears  then  that  sbiging  has  one  uniform  ob¬ 
ject,  viz  :  the  exciting  various  emotions  by  the  union 
of  sentiment  and  sound.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
the  art  arranges  itself  into  various  divisions.  The 
most  natural  arrangement  would  appear  lo  arise  out 
of  the  class  of  emotions  to  which  the  song  is  addressed , 
and  from  hence  k  i.»iMdiat*ly  strike  ns  that  the 
word  "style"  which  is  commonly  used  as  applicable 
to  the  singer,  in  point  of  fact  is  applicable  onl  y  to  the 
composition,  and  that  "  mtnner"  is  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  term  wc  can  adopt  to  signify  the  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  belongs  to  the  performer.  The  word 
"  monner,"  however,  has  hitherto  been  commonly  ta¬ 
ken  in  a  bad  sense,  and  connected  ( particularly  in 
the  drama,  and  in  painting)  with  the  personification 
of  the  quality,  in  the  term  "  mannerist,'*'  by  which 
has  been  signified,  one  who  too  constantly  repeats  his 
own  peculiar  mode  of  imitation  in  the  one  art  and 
of  handling  in  the  other.  Thus  by  the  adoption  o^ 
the  term  style  we  are  in  danger  of  confounding* princi- 
plea,  and  if  we  rather  choose  the  word  manner  we 
incur  the  hazard  of  entriliiig  a  certain  portion  of  the 
contempt  from  the  ut^  which  custom  has  already  as¬ 
sociated  with  such  a  distinction  in  art. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  divided  the  labours  of  the 
painter Tato  the  study  of  a  great  style  and  an  orna¬ 
mented  style,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
classiffication  that  better  suits  the  fine  arts  in  general 
Poetry  and  music  are  both  not  only  susceptible  of  the 
same  arrangement  but  perhaps  no  other  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  so  plain  and  inartifioial.  In  poetry  gran¬ 
deur  and  siniplirity  of  ideas  and  expression  may  be 
‘aid  to  constitute  the  great  style.  The  definition  will 
hold  likewise  in  painting  and  in  mnsic,  while  the 
».iiue  loose  arrangement  and  wandering  flow  of 
thought  and  expression  that  ditlirguirhes  the  oma- 
ijof.ted  atyle,  will  alike  apply  to  them  all.  I.Ad  by 
*'iis  snalozy,  I  shall  then  venture,  notw'.thsfarK'int  the 
objectiojs  above  stated,  to  use  the  terms  style  and 
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inatuier  in  linging  in  the  ucceptatioa  tliey  have  ob¬ 
tained. 

It  if  icarceljr  pouible  completely  to  describe  in 
what  the  great  style  consists.  In  a  singer  it  asks  a 
cumbination  of  all  the  facnlties  of  the  mind  and  graces 
of  execution  which  address  themselves  to  and  com¬ 
mand  the  higher  feelings  of  nature.  The  elements  Of 
this  style  are  power,  pure  tone,  and  a  varied  expres 
sion,  an  entire  command  of  manner,  correct  taste  and 
perfect  simplicity,  or  in  other  words  that  genuine 
sensibility  and  that  intellectual  dignity  which  enables 
us  to  em*-ody  in  their  hnest  terms  the  conceptions  of 
the  poet  and  the  composer,  and  to  employ  in  the  best 
manner  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  the  art. 

The  di/Ticulty  of  reaching  this  degree  of  eminence, 
combining  widi  other  causes  which  have  been  enu 
merated  in  my  former  letter,  has  originated  a  style 
intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  great  style* 
This  we  may  term  the  ornamented  style.  It  consists 
in  the  substitution  of  light,  graceful,  tlorid,  and  sur 
prising  passages  of  execution  for  the  pure,  dignified, 
or  iinpassionate  notes  which  compose  the  melody  of 
songs  iu  the  great  style.  However  improbable  it  may 
appear  at  the  first  glance,  a  close  examination  will 
convince  us,  that  the  most  difficult  graces  as  they  are 
called  are  more  easily  acquired  than  the  chaste  and 
au*lere  elements  of  the  great  style.  Ornaments  well 
performed  are  apt  to  seduce  our  senses  by  the  lecm- 
i  ng  difficulty  of  execution,  and  we  are  led  away  by 
novelty,  by  wonder  and  surprise  at  what  perhaps  we 
never  conceived  practicable:  the  emotion  rises  with 
the  rank  of  the  performer,  we  give  credit  for  more 
than  there  really  is,  and  take  it  upon  the  trast  of  his 
personal  reputation.  The  judgment  is  thus  silenced, 
while  the  ear  is  filled  with  new,  agreeable,  and  unex¬ 
pected  sounds.  But  we  are  influenced  only  by  an 
emotion  of  si  prize,  the  aflections  are  never  engaged. 
To  satisfy  onrswlves  that  these  ornaments  are  more 
easy  of  acquisition  than  the  great  style;  we  have  on- 
1  y  to  recollect  that  they  are  attained  by  mere  repeti¬ 
tion,  by  a  vast  number  of  acts,  and  imply  no  mental 
exertion  whatever.  The  great  style  if  therefore  to  the 
orn<-imen(ed,  relatively  what  the  productions  of  reason 
and  the  imagination  are  to  the  agile  exertions  of  th^ 
body.  That  such  is  the  |  riuciple  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  title  which  the  Italians  have  give  to  this  species  of 
perfoimance— <irta  rf’  agtlita,  to  bb  cowtimcpo 
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Having  thus  given  an  outline,  which  though  faint- 
may  be  sufficirnt  to  direct  those  who  wish  to  exam, 
ine  into  the  matter  more  deeply,  whence  and  where 
to  trace  the  course  of  the  grc.vt  stream  of  musical  in¬ 
struction,  we  shall  come  to  the  more  immediate  ob¬ 
ject  of  inquiry. 

And  here,  as  it  is  not  our  purpose,  to  give  a  history 
of  the  English  opera,  but  merely  to  follow  and  com¬ 
pare  the  improvements  of  succeeding  times,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  for  a  more 
minute  account  to  Sir  John  Hawkins'  and  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ney’s  Histories. 

The  earliest  writer  for  the  stage  to  whom  we  turn 
is  Henry  I.«wei,  who,  in  1637,  set  the  songs  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Comus.  The  dramatic  efforts  of  this  composer 
(who  also  assisted  in  the  music  appended  to  some  en¬ 


tertainment  at  Rutland-hoose,  under  tho  management 
of  Sir  William  Davenant,  in  1656,)  are  undoubtedly 
of  a  very  nninteresting  character  ;  but  we  cannot 
wholly  subscribe  to  the  judgment  of  critics  who  have 
asserted  that  his  compositions  are  entirely  devoid  of 
air.  They  stand  indeed  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  the  polished,  beautiful,  and  diversified  melodies 
of  a  Uterday  j  but  there  are,  we  are  of  opinion,  in 
Lawes’  writings  the  rudiments,  the  first  links  in  the 
chain  clearly  discernible.  We  must  not,  in  common 
candour,  compare  this  old  musician  with  any  other 
than  his  cotemporaries  and  his  immediate  successor  ; 
and  in  so  doing  wc  cannot  cut  him  off  from  his  natur- 
sd  rights  by  neglecting  to  place  him  at  the  foundation. 
There  is  indeed  a  resemblance  iu  some  points  even 
between  him  and  Purcell,  the  greatest  of  our  early 
English  masters.  Remote  from  our  age  as  is  the  time  in 
which  Henry  Lawes  composed,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
US  to  say  mure,  having,  in  mere  justice,  assigned  him 
the  place  which  we  think  he  merits.  We  have  snffic-  | 
lent  proof  of  the  limitations  imposed  upon  his  fancy 
by  the  state  of  the  art  and  ef  manners  at  the  time  he 
lived.  The  words  in  Comus,  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  set,  were  in  the  grandest  style  of  classical  | 
purity.  The  severity  of  Milton’s  taste,  the  rank  of 
the  noble  persons  who  sung  bis  airs,  and  the  proba¬ 
bly  slight  practical  dexterity  they  bad  attained,  would 
have  all  conspired  to  aw*  and  deter  the  composer 
from  any  attempts  at  what  would,  no  doubt,  have 
then  been  thought  (bad  they  been  thought  of  at  ail) 
the  extravagances  of  the  art.  Neither  had  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  any  of  the  helps  which  have  been  since  derived 
from  the  gradual  perfecting  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
execution.  W'e  ought,  therefore,  to  regard  these 
specimens  of  the  earliest  English  dramatic  music,  in 
the  light  of  the  unaided  experiments  of  one  who 
makes  the  discovery  of  a  new  application  of  some 
the  latent  powers  of  a  science. 

Of  the  wurks  of  Matthew  Lock,  who  immediately 
succeeded  Henry  Lawes, one  spociincn  has  not  only  sur¬ 
vive  the  oblivious  hand  of  time,  but  it  still  maintains 
an  cnassailed  assendancy.  The  music  of  Macbeth 
not  only  keeps  its  place  in  the  representations  ef  that 
first  of  English  tragedies,  but  is  even  in  these  days  of 
refinement  heard  with  peculiar  sensations  of  delight, 
and  so  intimately  associated  with  the  high  poetry  of 
those  beings  “  so  wild  in  their  attire,”  that  it  would 
now  b*  impossible  to  attempt  to  separate  them. 
There  is  indeed  a  fresh  and  breathing  spirit  of  original¬ 
ity  about  the  airs  ■  end  chorusses  that  inclines  os  an. 
tirely  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Burney’s  judgment  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  being  wiitten  upon  the  model  of  Cam- 
bert  and  Lulli,  to  fall  in  with  the  predilections  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  Court.  His  music,”  says  Dr.  B. 
”  for  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  which,  when  produ¬ 
ced  in  1674,  wss  as  smooth  and  airy  as  any  of  the 
time,  has  now  attained  by  Bge  that  wild  and  savage 
cast  which  is  admirably  suitable  to  tb*  diabolical 
j  characters  that  are  supposed  to  perform  it.”  What 
the  Doctor  attributes  t*  age  we  give  to  genius.  Lock’s 
music  we  consider  to  be  as  inspired  as  the  poetry  it¬ 
self  ;  and  the  resemblanc*  it  bears  to  Caiubert  and 
LuIIi,  no  more  than  the  features  common  to  compos¬ 
ers  of  the  same  date,  which,  (as  we  have  before  ob¬ 
served)  may  in  almost  all  instances  be  traeed. 
They  seem  to  mark  the  intellectual  intercourse  and 


the  blended  studies  of  the  musiciaae  of  diferent  couas 
tries,  but,  with  great  deferenc*  for  Dr.  Burney’s  au¬ 
thority,  we  venture  to  think  they  afford  very  inade¬ 
quate  preof  of  direct  imitation.  We  deem  this  work, 
when  compared  with  the  Comus  of  Lawes,  to  exhibit 
the  most  rapid  and  striking  advancement  of  any  con- 
position  of  any  subsequent  period.  According  to  the 
reservation  mad*  above,  w*  do  attribute  something  of 
i  this  to  the  progress  of  music  in  France  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  Country,  imparted  by  the  pursuits  and 
encouragement  of  the  Court  of  the  restored  Monerch ; 
it  is  certainly  this  reservation  that  smooths  the  slope 
between  Lawes  and  Lock  ;  but  the  music  of  Mac¬ 
beth  is,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  highest  degree  origi¬ 
nal,  full  of  fire,  fancy,  and  legitimate  expreseion.  It 
tesselates  with  the  rarest  work  of  the  Poet’s  mirac¬ 
ulous  imagination,  and  its  immortality  shews  that 
Lock  was  worthy  to  be  the  composer  for  Shakespeare’ 
sublimest  incantations. 


TO  THB  mDlTOB  OP  THB  KCTBBPEIAD. 

-  No.  4 

“The  reasons  why  the  more  modem  compoutions 
are  so  often  preferred  to  those  of  Handel,  are  very 
obvious.  Those  radical  qualities  of  style  that  are 
calculated  to  find  their  way  into  the  feeling  heart, 
are  seldom  duly  appreciated  :  and  he  who  does  ap¬ 
preciate  them  will  often  so  far  yield  himself  to  their 
habitual  influence  that  hit  sickly  sensibility  can  no 
longer  relish  what  might  otherwise  have  continued 
to  please.  Novelty  is  then  his  only  recourse,  and 
of  course  it  must  be  procured  for  him,  even  at  the 
expense  of  sentiment.  Mere  novelty,  however,  can 
excite  but  a  fickle  admiration,and  hence  the  origin  of 
those  adventitious  qualities  of  style  which,  like  the 
fa-hions  in  dress  are  liable  to  endless  and  perpetual 
fluctuation.” 

“Similar  is  the  history  of  naiscellaneous  productions 
in  prose  and  poetry.  The  desk  of  the  book  devourer 
is  furnished,  indeed,  with  the  celebrated  classics ;  but 
docs  he  habitually  read  and  prefer  them  ?•— Who  is 
there  that  does  net  lay  aside  the  “  Spectator’'^  for  the 
^^Skitch  book"  the  ancient  or  the  modem  Iliad  for  the 
wild  wanderings  of  Byron,  the  enchanting  vagaries  of 
Scott,  or  the  indecent  witcheries  of  a  modern  Ana¬ 
creon  ?  And  is  it  true,  then,  that  the  writers  of  tbs 
present  age  have  so  far  outri vailed  their  prcdecesson  i 
So  thought  the  stupid  admirers  of  myriads  of  produc¬ 
tions  that  have  long  since  peopled  the  oblivious  gulpk 
or  the  unsubstantial  regions  of  ether  ;  and  se  shall 
think  the  countless  legions  of  posterity  in  relation  to 
their  own  time-serving  prodnetions,  while  those  of 
the  present  day  will  have  long  been  forgotten.  The 
cultivators  of  literature,  however,  are  not  thus  dcceiv* 
ed.  They  will  know  whence  the  great  mass  ef  ma¬ 
terials  are  derived.  They  can' study,  adoure,  copy, 
and  imitate,  if  not  pilfer  from  those  classic  models  of 
human  excellence ;  and  if  it  must  be  so,  it  were  to 
he  wished,  that  they  would  observe  more  discrimina¬ 
tion.” 

I  “  But  there  is  another  reason  why  most  of  the 
works  of  Handel  are  now  less  admired  than  formerly. 
They  do  not  receive  from  the  modem  performer,  an 
apnropriate  style  of  execution.  It  is  of  little  csom* 
queace  that  music  has  been  well  composed,  unless  it 
can  be  executed  with  true  taste  and  feeling-  The 


highly  rhythmical  chamcter  of  modern  composition*, 
rather  unfits  their  admirers,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
thote  ioft  and  melting  combination*  of  harmony,  and 
thoH  *inaple  and  delicate  refinement*  of  melody 
which  are  frequently  to  be  met  nith  in  (he i  composi¬ 
tion*  of  earlier  times.  Not  suBcisntly  a#«e  of  this 
•ircumttance,  the  modem  amatenr  find*  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  hi*  feelings  to  what  he  often  observes  in 
lome  of  the  very  finest  strain*  of  fisndel.  Miscon* 
ceiviog  (he  composer’*  dewgn,  the  instrumental  per¬ 
former  doe*  not  know  that  he  shonid  occasionally  be¬ 
come  the  unassuming  acconspsmier.  He  endeavours, 
as  at  other  timea,  to  render  the  vocalist*  subservient, 
and  to  enrapture  his  auditors  with  all  the  effect  of  a 
modern  symphony  or  concerto.  Perserering  in  this 
attempt,  he  utterly  destroys  the  sentiments :  or  failing 
in  it,  be  becomes  languid  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  the  vocalists  feeling  the  want  of  their  acenstom- 
ed  sad  noisy  support,  and  not  possessing  the  power 
of  accurate  intonation,  or  that  of  preserving  an  ap¬ 
propriate  accent  and  emphasis,  soon  catch  the  drow¬ 
sy  spirit  of  their  accompaniers  ;  and  thus  disgust 
their  auditors  with  those  very  strains  which  once 
esuld  elicit  the  strong  symptoms  of  sensibility  from 
the  most  unfeeling  hearts  ;  and  which,  even  now, 
could  they  have  an  appropriate  execution  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  far  livelier  interest  than  could  any  of  the 
freaks  of  novelty,  bold  and  rapid  flight  or  powerful 
combinations  of  modern  times.  These  latter  qual¬ 
ities  are  useful  in  their  place  ;  bnt  they  vhould  be 
kept  in  reserve  for  strong  effects  :  for  a  constant  ef¬ 
fort  to  excite  our  astonishment  or  enthuaiasm  cannot 
long  be  attended  with  success.” 

He  •vould  have  still  proceeded  ;  bnt  in  a  moment, 
the  scene  was  changed.  I  found  myself  situated  art 
the  eutrance  of  a  beautiful  and  spacious  hall,  admira¬ 
bly  fitted  for  musical  entertainment.  The  orchestra 
were  in  the  midst  of  Haydn’s  “  Come  meet  Spring,'*' 
but  every  thing  seemed  languid  as  if  in  despair  of  a 
lucsessful  invocation.  The  vocalists,  indeed,  were 
still  endeavouring  to  take  the  goddess  by  storm  ;  but 
the  violinists  were  executing  with  a  nerveless  arm. 
sad  the  organ,  the  double-bass  and  numerous  other 
iostruments  were  evidently  toiling  for  the  dost  of 
unsuccessful  labour.  To  this  succeeded  two  or  three 
piece*  from  the  oratorios  ef  Handel  in  a  similar  style 
of  execution  ;  and  I  began  to  feel  myself  disappointed 
at  an  entertainment  which  bad  hitherto  gratified 
merely  the  organa  of  sight.  These  performers,  thought 
1,  situated  aa  they  are,  in  a  flourishing  metropolis,  in 
the  midst  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  wealth,  the 
elegances  and  the  refinements  of  civilixed  life,  are  too 
little  censcious  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  in¬ 
fluence.  They  little  think  that  they  are  becoming 
the  disseminators  of  musical  taste  throughout  an  ex¬ 
tensive  empire.  Many  inexperienced  auditors  are  at 
this  moment,  listening  to  them*  with  sufficient  emo¬ 
tion  to  induce  them,  as  they  return  to  their  distant 
homes,  to  attempt  to  imitate  this  style  of  execution 
ityle  which  may  give  temporary  satisfaction  to 
those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  frequeat 
performances,  but  which  must  eventually  imbue  ev¬ 
ery  one  with  a  spirit  of  dullness  and  lethargy. 

“  Be  not  impatient”  said  my  instructor,  “  much 
time  and  experience  are  requisite  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  taste,  and  these  shall,  e’er  long,  enable 


the  performers  to  execute  with  more  propriety  and 
discrimination.  Their  exertions  have  already  done 
much  to  awaken  the  public  attention  ;  and  they  shall 
yet  produce,  the  most  extensive  snd  beneficial  result*. 
You  will  now  be  better  entertained,  for  though  they 
sometimes  fail  in  delivery,  they  excel  in  strength  snd 
energy,  and  the  following  pieces  require  this  style  of 
execution. 

Here  followed  the  Sottnd  an  and  ^Tht 

hone  and  hie  rider,"  ef  Handel,  and  ”  The  heaven* 
are  teliing,"  of  Haydn,  in  «  style,  at  once  grand,  dig¬ 
nified  and  appropriate,  fnthmiasm  now  succeeded 
to  disappointment.  I  was  successively  roused  by  the 
awful  din  of  arms,  greeted  by  the  proud  swellings  of 
military  triumph,  and  transported  with  the  sublime 
contemplation  of  those  scenes  at  which  ”  the  morn¬ 
ing  stars  sang  together  snd  aH  the  sous  of  God  shout¬ 
ed  for  joy.” 

But  how  short-lived  are  all  human  extasies  !  Ev¬ 
en  those  that  are  heaven-bom,  must  occasionally 
languish,  when  transplanted  into  sublunary  soil ! — 
Descending  towards  the  regions  of  caricature,  a  mu¬ 
sical  delineator,  forsooth,  must  now  inform  us  that^ 
a  "heavy  beatP'  always  treads  on  late  diapason  ground 
that  the  "eagle"  always  soar*  in  alt,  in  the  shape  of 
a  monotyllable,  and,  that  the  very  natural  history  of 
a  “dot*”  consists  in  the  exercise  of  “  cooing."  Not 
permitted  to  contemplate  these  creatures  simply  as 
the  offspring  of  creation  I  could  scarcely  avoid  think¬ 
ing  of  bam-yords,  shooting-matches  and  dove-houses. 
But  here,  I  Wat  reminded,  that  “  the  composer  must 
be  considered  culpable,  or  rather  his  transatlantic  ad¬ 
mirers  whose  only  mistake  is  that  of  offering  to  the 
,  serious  contemplation  of  the  auditers,  the  ill  -timed 
and  laughable  whimsies  of  a  great  and  otherwise  just¬ 
ly  celebrated  author.’  *  S.  P.  M. 

TO  BK  COITTINVBl). 

J  . . —  - —  ( 

HANDEL’S  IMITATIVE  MUSIC. 

As  a  man,  Handel  may  justly  be  ranked  with  the 
moral  and  pions  ;  as  a  scholar,  with  the  general  class 
of  the  well  educated !  but  as  a  mtuicifin,  he  is  above 
all  rank,  for  no  eae  ranks  with  him.  His  ideas  bad 
never  any  alliance  with  tameness  or  inanity ;  his  in¬ 
vention  appemrs  to  have  been  always  ready,  rich,  and 
wonderfully  accommodating  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
wbcthsT  gay  or  serious,  cheerful  or  solemn,  light  or 
grand.  He  wrote  quickly  ;  bnt  the  motion  of  hit  pen 
could  rarely  keep  pace  with  the  rapidity  of  his  imag¬ 
ination  :  and  moat  of  hi*  finest  thoughts  were  the 
birth  of  a  moment.  For  the  most  part,  he  is  very 
original  ;  and  where  he  shines  the  brightest,  the  lus¬ 
tre  is  uniformly  his  own  ;  yet  whatever  he  appropri¬ 
ates  be  improves.  It  has  been  said  of  Atm,  as  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  that  whatever  he  touched  he  turned  to  gold  ; 
but  it  might  with  more  correctness  be  affirmed,  that 
bis  judgment  rejected  what  was  not  originally  gold, 
and  that  the  gold  he  borrowed  he  refined.  In  some 
composers  we  find  sweetness,  in  others  grace  ;  in 
these  tenderness,  in  tiiose  dignity  ;  here  we  feel  the 
sentiment  and  force  of  character  proper  to  the  thea¬ 
tre,  there  are  struck  with  the  grandeur  and  the  so¬ 
lemnity  claimed  by  the  service  of  the  church  ;  but  in 
Handel,  we  discover  all  these  properties  ;  and  what 
indisputably  entitles  him  to  pre-eminence  over  all 
other  musicians,  ancient  and  modem,  is  the  truth, 
that  while  he  equals  them  in  every  style  but  one,  in 


that  one  he  trariK.«in'*  lliem  all ;  his  meilifluoiis  sol.* 
ness,  and  digniUcu  ii.irth,  fire,  energy,  and  ( urilr  of 
pathos,  have  been  approacliid  by  various  maf-tcr:.  ; 
but  to  his  sublitn-ly  no  one  has  been  aide  to  soar. — 
While  I  listen  to  liis  ./liUluj.ik  Chdrusm  the.MessiuJt, 
his  Horse  and  ha  K>dtr  iu  Israel  in  i^gypl,  or  the 
nobler  portions  of  his  JJet  igen  Te  Deum,  the  ma.«sy 
grandeur  appeal*  not  only  to  my  ear,  hut  to  my  soul ; 
it  seem*  even  to  excite  another  sense ;  I  see  the  glo¬ 
ry  that  is  celebrated,  and  am  profttne  enough  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  image  to  the  composer. 

If  Handel  is  ever  beneath  himself  it  is  when  he  de¬ 
scends  to  minute  or  verbal  imitation  :  when  neglecl- 
ing  the  senOtsunt  for  the  sake  of  the  tcord,  he  wastes 
his  strength  upon  detached  ideas,  and  endeavours  to 
copy  objects  with  sound,  in.^tead  of  pointing  his  pow¬ 
ers  at  the  affections  and  susceplibihtics  of  tlie  heart. 
Yet  it  must  be  c<Mifessed,  that  sometimes,  while  his 
carelessness  neglected,  his  lax  judgment  even  oppos¬ 
ed  the  sentiment,  in  the  .^Itssiah  we  hear  a  Chris¬ 
tian  choir  lamenting  that  they  have  gone  astray,  in  a 
stiain,  the  vivacity  of  which  would  well  express  the 
sense  of  the  liveliest  chorus  of  the  priests  of  Dagon  ; 
and  in  Alexander's  Feast,  I'hais  is  described  lighting 
another  Troy,  by  the  slow  and  graceful  movement  of 
a  minuet.  But  these  spects  in  the  luminary  of  Han¬ 
del,  are  visible  only  w  hen  obtrusive  criticism  casts  a 
mist  over  the  blaze  of  his  general  light,  and  cheats  us 
of  a  proffered  pleasure.  Bushy. 

OR. 

MUSICAL  INTEIXIGENCER. 

BOS rOj\,  SATURDAY,  J.9X.  6,  1821. 


Romeo  is  received,  and  taill  appear  it  our  next  nuwi 
her. 

HINTS  UPON  MUSIC. 

It  the  expression  of  the  passions,  and  affections  of 
the  mind,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  chief  excellence 
of  music,  the  improvement  of  that  expre.<^sinn  must 
be  allowed  to  be  highly  deserving  of  attention.  It 
may  be  making  one  step  to  point  ont  a  method  by 
which  con.sistency  of  expression  would  be  promoted. 
Might  it  not  be  usi^  ful,  in  this  view,  to  fix  upon  some 
I  datinguishing  cla«ses  or  divisions  ol  that  pathetic  ex¬ 
pression  ?  according  to  which  musical  pieces  might 
be  composed  :  such  as,  for  example  1.  Bold,  cour¬ 
ageous,  magnanimous — 2.  Merry,  joyous — 3.  Calm, 
cheerful,  contented — 4.  Tender,  plaintive,  compas¬ 
sionate— -5.  Solemn,  devotioBal 

In  such  pieces,  it  ought  to  be  the  study  of  the  cem- 
poser  to  find  out  and  use  sueh  strains  as  will  most  foi^ 
cibly  excite  those  affections  of  the  mind  to  which  tb« 
class  may  refer,  and  to  admit  nothing,  however  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  custom,  that  has  a  tendency  to  deetroy  or 
confound  the  expression. 

It  is,  indeed,  tnie  that  the  expression  of  mnsic  is  of 
a  general  kind,  and  that  the  same  class  will  include 
several  affections.  These  differ,  however,  more  as  to 
their  objects  than  their  nature,  as  kindness  assumes 
the  different  names  of  goodwill,  friendship  or  compas¬ 
sion,  acconling  to  the  situation. of  its  object*.  It  ie 
also  true,  that  the  expression  of  the  passions  is  fre¬ 
quently  blended  in  music,  and  that  of  a  great  many 
compositions,  the  expression  is  wholly  uncertain. 
But  this  no  mere  proves  it  to  be  altogether  ambigu¬ 
ous.  and  incapable  of  being  distinguished,  than  the 
blending  of  colours  in  the  rays  of  light  prevents  green, 
red  or  blue,  in  other  cases,  from  being  distinctly  dis, 
played  to  the  e j  e.  to  bjx  coxTisrcxs. 
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THE  BOUqUET. 

Htre Jtow'rt  unnumbtr^d  Ihetr  coinrt  uni/e^ 

Some  pink,  and  some  purple,some  blut  and  some  while. 
Some  damask,  some  yellote,  some  fcretn  and  some  red. 
Their  fragrance  aliimate  diffusively  shed. 

.KF.W.Y EAR'S  ADDRESS, 

OK  THK  CARRIKH  OF  THE 

KUTEKI'ElAl). 

OLD  TIME,  wliose  fwift  fiinion*  are  nerer  unplnm’d 
Brings  another  Ncw-Year  in  his  lingtening  train, 

And  the  privilege  now  is  with  gladness  resum’d 

Which  permits  us  to  join  in  the  annual  strain.  \ 

We  come  not  to  tell  of  commotions  and  wars, 

Of  horrors  and  death  stalking  over  the  field  ; 

Where  heroes  have  fought,  and  retir'd  with  their  scars^ 
The  onlj  rewards  which  their  country  would  yield. 

JJo ;  our’f  are  the  notes  of  peace,  lore,  and  good  will^ 
And  a  portion  of  pleasure  we'll  gladly  impart ; 

And  whatever  betide,  we  trust  that  we  still 

May  touch  on  those  chords  which  enliven  the  heart. 

In  the  jargon  of  party  we  never  engage. 

And  as  with  no  sect  we  are  strictly  combiu'd. 
When,  weekly,  to  you  we’ve  presented  our  page, 
W'e've  endeavour'd  to  make  it  the  music  of  mind. 

And  our’s  is  the  task,  v^en  Skhivg  with  her  flow’rs. 
Besprinkles  the  uplands  and  meadows  all  green. 

To  add  a  few  blossoms  to  Beauty's  bright  bowers. 
And  an  Air  of  enchantment  to  spread  o'er  the 
acene. 

When  ScMMEii  came  on,  we  presented  to  view. 

The  Bouquet  of  sweets  which  his  sister  unfurl’d, 
Those  flow'rets  expanded  in  every  bright  hue. 

Like  the  rose  in  the  Sun,  by  the  dew*drop  im> 
pearl'd. 

W  hen  Actcmm  approach'd  in  her  matronly  guise. 
We  bade  you  remember  the  bright  joyous  day, 
W’hco  Spring'tlowers  bloom'd,  and  bummer's  fair 
skies. 

Gave  life  to  each  Songster  which  sit  on  the  spray. 


MISCELLANY. 


We  have  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  "  T he 
Ladies*  Man  Jio.  1”  for  the  department  of  Original 
Mucellany  ;  we  regret  our  columns  having  been  pre" 
viously  occupied  this  week.  The  author  may  rely, 
upon  its  early  insertion— we  entertain  a  high  opinion 
of  his  talents,  and  hope  our  pages  will  often  contain 
his  prosaic  effusions. 


Anecdote  of  Abel's  partiality  to  the  Viol  da  O  amba. 

In  1787,  the  admirers  of  the  modem  school  lost 
the  great  abilities  of  Charles  Frederick  Abel ;  and  the 
riof  dm  gamba  its  only  skilful  performer.  This  instru¬ 
ment,  the  thin,  wiry  tone  of  which  even  the  alway* 
pleasing,  and  frequently  learned  modulation  of  Abel, 
could  scarcely  render  attractive,  was  practiced  with 
ccnsiderable  success  by  the  late  M  Lidl,  who  after 
much  labour,  obtained  upon  it  a  facile  execution, 
and  just  rendered  bearable  its  nasal  and  ungrateful 
powers. 

It  is  perfectly  unaccountable,  but  not  the  less  true, 
that  Abel's  ear,  6nely  tuned  as  it  is  known  to  have 
been,  was  partial  to  the  crude,  grating  tones  of  this 
iuitrument.  The  late  Dr.  Wolcot  informed  me,  that 
at  the  table  of  a  certain  nobleman,  Abel  and  hims*lf 
were  part  of  a  numerous  company,  in  which  the  va¬ 
rious  qualities  of  musical  instruments  coming  under 
discussion,  each  guest  was  requested  by  the  uoble 
host  to  name  hi*  favourite  One  said,  be  prefened 
the  variety  and  spirit  of  the  violin  ;  another  was  par¬ 
tial  to  the  generous  manliness  of  the  violoncello  i  a 
third  advocated  the  majesty  of  tba  organ  ;  a  fourth 
was  most  sensible  to  the  mellow  murmuring  of  the 
hautboy  ;  and  a  fifth  to  tbc  thrilling  sweetness  of  the 
flute  ;  when  Abel,  finding  that  no  one  mentioned  the 
tiol  da  gatisbn,  disdainfully  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
I  sans  ceremonie,  quitted  the  room.  Bnsby, 


Anecdote  of  BattsihiU, 

In  the  composition  of  catches  and  glees,  this  mas. 
ter  exhibited  great  resources  of  imagination,  and  an 
abundant  store  of  science  and  ingenuity.  During 
many  years,  his  convivial  effusions  were  performed 


BOSTON  THEATRE. 
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ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  Jan.  8, 

Will  be  presented,  the  Comedy  of  the 

POINT  OF  HONOR. 

To  which  will  be  added,  a  new  entertainment,  callei 

BACHELOR’S  FARE. 

OR  LADIES,  WE  CAN  DO  WITHOUT  YOU. 
To  conclude  with  the 
FORTY  THIEVES.  - 

With  the  two  Arabian  Camels,  positively  for  t  he  last, 
time. 

JUST  PUBLISHED,  AND  FOR  SALE 
BY  the  Subscriber,  at  Mr.  Mellish's  store.  No.  177, 
Chesnut-straet,  opposite  the  State  House,  and  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  FREDERICK,  Music  Sailer,  No.  63,  South 
Fourth-street,  a  Selection  of  Scottish  Airs,  for  the 
Flute  and  Violin,  No.  1.  Price  fifty  cents. 

This  selection  of  Scottish  melodies  will  be  complet¬ 
ed  in  two  small  volumes  fitted  for  the  pocket,  and 
which  may  be  purchased  or  subscribed  for  either  lin- 
gly  or  together,  and  will  form  a  neat  pocket  volume, 
or  144  pages,,  and  will  contain  about  300  tunes. 
Each  vol.  will  consist  of  three  numbers,  at  60  cents 
each— and  there  will  be  from  40  to  60  tunes  in  each 
number. 

Vol.  1st,  will  contain  the  Scottirb  Soap,  or  those 
tunes  which  are  adapted  for  singly  and  sung  to  the 
verses  of  Bums,  Ram.<ay,  M'Niel,  Tannabill,  Sce.kc. 
The  third  number  of  this  volume  will  contain  varia- 
lions  to  some  of  the  airs,  and  will  also  contain  a  few 
of  the  most  popular  Irish  Airs. 

Vol.  3d,  will  he  devoted  to  those  hines  which  con. 
stitute  the  Scottish  National  Dances,  the  Reels, 
Strathspeys  and  Jigs-  These  tones  arc  equal  to  the 
songs  in  melody  and  harmony,  and  the  Dances  are 
spirited,  graceful  and  animating.  The  figure  of  the 
Rf  el  anti  Stratha peyis  the  same,  and  it  is  very  simple  i 
au  explanation  and  description  of  it  will  be  given  ia 
the  first  number  of  Vol  Sd. 

The  Strathspey  forms  a  beautiful  musical  move¬ 
ment* — when  not  danced,  it  may  be  played  slow,  and 
and  in  a  plaintive  style — when  played  far  the  dance, 
it  has  a  degree  of  time,  which  corresponds  nearly 
“  Allegro  Affettiioso.”  The  Reel  is  always  played 
quick — Reel  time  corresponding  with  **  AUrgro 
Assat."  JAS.  FINLAYSON.  Philadelphia. 

election  of  Scottish  Songs  for  the  Voice  snd 
Piano  Forte,  with  the  occasional  introduction  of  a 
Reel  and  Strathspey,  is  in  preparation. 


Now  Winter  has  come  with  his  hoarse  Double  Bass, 
Spring,  Summt-r  and  Autumn,  affrightt’d,  are  gone  ; 
And  their  sweet  notes  of  harmony  now  must  give 
place. 

To  the  Dirge  of  the  year,  which  be  claims  as  bit 
own. 

But  say,  gen'rons  Patrons — hat  Winter  no  charms  ? 

Has  his  cobi  frosty  bosom  no  bl<  <sings  in  store  ? 
Yes,  yes — he  the  heart  o!  sweet  Charity  warms, 

And  bids  it  beat  time  to  the  w  ants  of  the  poor. 

A  New-Year  has  come — thoiipli  the  weather  be  chill. 
Warm,  warm  are  the  wi-h*s  your  Carrier  imparts, 
ForO,.  hi«  endeavours,  as  pa*l,  will  be  still. 

To  touch  on  the  K*.y  which  vlrikt.e  sweet  on  your 
hearts. 

F.RR.\TA, — In  Mrs,  Row«on's  ^ong  “  Peace  and 
holy  I'  ce,"  in  the  second  line  of  the  third  verse,  for 
in,  rea  l  is. — lu  the  first  line  of  the  fourth  verse,  for 
trphyrs  re.'id  tephyr. 


at  the  Nobleman's  Catch -Club  at  the  Thatched 
House,  St.  Jame’s-street  ;  and  about  1771,  that  jovial 
society  voted  him  a  gold  medal,  as  the  |xiise  due  to 
the  best  cheerful  glee  submitted  that  year  to  its  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  successful  cemposition  was  the  well-known 
three-part  song,  “  Come  hind  my  brows,  ye  wood 
nymphs  fair."  The  rule  of  the  club  was,  to  give, 
annually,  three  gold  medals  ;  one  for  the  best  serious 
glee,  one  to  the  finesb  cheerful  glee,  and  one  for  the 
superiorcatch.  The  candidates  were  generally  tin. 
merous :  and,  as  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  their 
prmluctions,  the  subscribers  themselves  were  the  ar-  j 
biters,  the  medal  due  to  the  best  serious  glee  was  of 
ten  rather  eomieaUy  bestowed  :  and  the  decision  that 
selected  the  best  cheerful  glee,  seriously  erroneous. 
The  present  case,  however,  afforded  an  honourable 
exception  to  the  general  mis  judgment  of  the  club  ; 
.oince  the  composition  in  question  is  one  of  the  nioS| 
glowing,  spirited,  and  ingenious  productions  in  its 
kind.  ~  Busby. 


*lt  was  first  generally  introduced  by  the  fanoos  Nisi 
Gow,  and  has  its  name  from  a  district  in  Scotland,  cal¬ 
led  btraihspe^,  or  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spey,  where  it  was  originally  invented. 
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HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Hsyda 
Society,  lakes  place  tomorrow  Evening  at  Boyhtos 
Hall. 

J.  LEWIS,  See. 


MUSIC  ENRAVING. 

GEORGE  BACON,  Music  Engraver  Vo.  168, 
South  third  stieet,  Philadeif.hia,  oflers  his  sen  ices  ts 
the  Authors  and  Publisht  i>  of  Music,  in  the  United 
States  :  and  pledget  himself  to  execute  tbeir  works 
with  elegance  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Also — lor  ss.le.  Music-plates,  and  Music  Punches 
fwmisbod  bn  short  notice..  Dec-  9tii. 

FRIM  ING, 

IN  ALL  ITS  VARIOUS  BRANCHES,  NEATLT 
I  EXECUTED  AT  U  HIS  OFUCE. 


